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NuMBER I 


“@® make Thou us, through centuries Long, 
Iu peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom drain 
Che safeguards of Thy righteous latu; 
And, rast in some difiner mold, 


Let the nefv cycle shame the old.” 


The Nation’s Landmarks 


“ Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's landmark, which they of old time 
have set in thine inheritance.” 


HIS was one of the commands of the 

i old Mosaic law, and was as zealously 

obeyed by the people as were some of 
the weightier matters set down in these manda- 
tory edicts. 

Our nation’s landmarks should have been as 
carefully guarded and preserved as were these 
“neighbor’s landmarks” of Bible times, but the 
pioneers were so actively engaged in making 
history that they failed to protect the historic 
landmarks which they were setting. These 
landmarks were in danger of being entirely 
obliterated when fortunately the era of preser- 
vation dawned upon us, and the first acts of its 
partisans were directed toward preserving the 
relics of Revolutionary and Colonial times. 

Those interested in this work have formed 
themselves into local societies, called Landmark 
Associations, the distinguishing name of each 
society being taken from the locality in which it 
is interested. So devoted are they to the work 
which they have undertaken that their guiding 
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principle would seem to be a paraphrase of the 
Mosaic decree just quoted, and rendered thus: 
“ Thou shalt preserve the nation’s landmarks 
which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance.” 

Whether or not they have adopted this motto 
for their banner they are certainly putting it 
into practice. One of the very active of these 
societies is known as the Niagara Frontier Land- 
mark Association, the locality from which it 
takes its name being the scene of many exciting 
occurrences connected with the making of the 
nation. Historic sites all along this border are 
being located, and if no trace of fort, or bulwark, 
or fortification is left, a bronze tablet properly 
inscribed and set in stone is fixed to mark the 
place. 

This work is not done in secret, but when the 
tablet is completed and set, a public meeting is 
called and the tablet is unveiled and presented 
with appropriate ceremonies to the society. The 
honor of unveiling the tablet is relegated to some 
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descendant — usually a child—of the person 
most prominently connected with the events 
which transpired on the spot thus commem- 
orated. Such a tablet was set on June 2oth, at 
Lewiston, on the spot where General Scott 
planted his batteries at the memorable battle of 
Queenston. 
* * * * * 

The work of these associations is along the 
line undertaken by the National Historic Picture 
Guild, the consummation of which devolves 
entirely upon the amateur photographers of the 
United States. The labor of this enterprise 
which means so much in the aggregate falls 
lightly on the individual, for a dozen prints 
would doubtless be the extent of one’s contribu- 
tion, and oftener three or four will cover the 
number. 

One especially interesting locality where the 
nation’s landmarks have been most carefully 
preserved is in Groton, Conn., and serves as an 
example of what may be done by interested and 
enthusiastic workers. 

While many landmarks may still be seen, some 
have become destroyed ; but, owing to the ama- 
teur photographer, we have preserved to us 
pictures of these interesting places, traces of 
which no longer remain. Had it not been for 
the amateur photographe:, attracted alike by the 
picturesque and the historical, we should have 
had no picture of that charming and historic 
house known for generations as the “Hive of 
the Averys,” and of which two views are re- 
produced in our pages. 

The house was built, in 1656, by Captain 
James Avery, on Poquonoc Plain, in the town of 
Groton, Conn. 

Twenty-five years later he bought the old 
Blinman meeting-house at New London, that 
“unadorned church and watch-tower of the 
wilderness,” moved the material across the 
Thames river, and rebuilt it as an addition to, 
and a completion of, his home. This historic 
house never passed into alien hands, but was 
continuously occupied by Captain Avery’s de- 
scendants for eight generations, until it was 
destroyed by fire on July 20, 1894. 

Shortly after the burning of the “ Hive” the 
Avery descendants organized the Avery Memorial 
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Association, which was duly incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Connecticut. The last 
occupant and owner of the house, whose name, 
by a strange coincidence, was the same as that 
of the first owner and builder, James Avery, 
deeded the site of his late home to the Associa- 
tion, and William Rockefeller, an Avery de- 
scendant, bought additional land and gave it for 
a perpetual memorial park. The ruins were 
cleared away, and a plot of ground following the 
exact outlines of the house was raised above the 
level, and grassed and sodded. At either end, 
where the old chimneys fell, the stones of which 
they were composed were set in two square 
piles properly cemented, and ivy planted at the 
bases. The old door-stone, over which so many 
feet had passed to and fro, was left in the place 
where Captain James set it so many generations 
ago, and on it was inscribed the date of the 
building and its destruction, 1656-1894. In 
the centre of the house-site a granite shaft was 
erected, and surmounted by a bronze bust of the 
founder of the family, Captain James Avery. 
The bust was the work of the sculptor, Bela 
Pratt, of Boston, an Avery descendant. 

Three sides of the cubical part of the pedestal 
bear respectively the names of the heads of the 
eight Avery families who successively occupied 
the house, and a brief history of the house itself. 
On the remaining side of the die, facing the 
street, is a bronze tablet on which is engraved a 
good representation of the old house. The 
tablet was a gift from another Avery descend- 
ant, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who also con- 
tributed liberally to the fund for beautifying the 
grounds. The park is protected by a stone wall 
set in cement, the entrance to the grounds being 
over a stone stile, this device protecting the plot 
without the necessity of a special guardian. 

The house is of historic interest, for, beginning 
with Captain James Avery, it sheltered some of 
the bravest patriots of our nation. As will be 
seen by the picture of Captain James, he was a 
typical “defender of his country.” The number 
of buttons depicted on his coat is a record of 
the number of terms which Captain Avery 
served in the General Court of Connecticut. 

At the battle of Groton Heights, fought Sept. 
6, 1781, and which deserves to be ranked with 
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Lexington and Bunker Hill, those famous pre- 
ludes to Saratoga and Yorktown — at this fright- 
ful battle whose cruelties have scarcely a parallel 
in the battles of the American Revolution, nine 
of the eighty-eight men massacred at Fort Gris- 
wold were Averys. They were all officers, and 
they head the list of the martyrs whose names 
are inscribed on the monument erected to their 
memory. 

At the foot of the hill, below the fort, stands 
an old house which at the time of the massacre 
was the home of Ensign Ebenezer Avery. This 
house was used after the battle as a shelter for 
the wounded Americans who were left to perish 
on the field. The visitor is shown the blood 
stains on the floor which mark the place where 
the gallant fellows were laid. This house is 
marked by a tablet, placed there by the Children’s 
Society of the American Revolution, in memory 
of the shelter which it afforded the wounded and 
dying soldiers. 

These historical houses are rapidly passing 
away, and it is the work undertaken by the 
Historic Picture Guild to make the best pictures 
possible of them while they are in a condition to 
be pictured. 

With the exception of buildings erected for 
defense, very few buildings were of stone, hence 
the necessity of obtaining good pictures of those 
still standing, which, like the Avery house, are 
of special historic interest. In photographing 
such buildings the amateur should remember 
that the interior is as interesting as the exterior, 
and use his camera inside as well as outside of 
the house. We have two or three examples in 
the present number of interesting interiors. 

While it is hoped and expected that the mem- 
bers of each State will be up and doing, the 
members of the State of Massachusetts are 
especially requested to be speedy in making and 
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forwarding their pictures to the headquarters of 
the Guild, at Boston. The Puoro Era will take 
charge of these pictures and store them until 
they are ready for transference to Washington. 

As soon as a sufficient number of pictures 
have been received, an exhibition will be arranged, 
so that people interested may have ocular proof 
of the value of such a collection. 

In making pictures, members are requested 
to obtain all the facts and dates connected with 
the location which they photograph, have the 
matter typewritten and attached to the mount. 
The officers are considering the advisability of 
preparing a form to be filled out and attached to 
the print, and as this will put the matter in 
uniform shape, doubtless it will be done. In 
case pictures are sent before the form is received 
the blanks will be filled in at this office. 

Aristo and gelatin prints will not be accepted. 
The prints must be either platinum or carbon, 
platinum being preferred. Prints should not be 
smaller than 5 x 7 or larger than iti x14. If 
one has a small camera, enlargements may be 
made if the negatives are good. 

Each print must be labeled with name and 
address of the sender. Pictures should not be 
pasted to the mount, except at the corners ; 
then if it is found necessary to remove the print 
it can be done without injury. 

The tickets of membership are not yet ready 
for distribution, but will be forwarded to each 
member in due time. 

Our charter-member roster still lacks a few 
names. If you wish your name to appear as one 
of the founders of this valuable society, send 
name and address, at once, to the National His- 
toric Picture Guild, care of PHoto Era, Boston, 
Mass. It is asociety whose annals shall be for- 
ever embodied in the annals of American patriots. 

ELIzABETH WADE 
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Photographic Studies from Wild Life 


JOHN BOYD 


HE true sportsman rejoices wholly in 
the thought that he has made a skilful 
shot, not caring one iota whether at the 

end of the day his bag is in proportion to the 
labor spent in obtaining it. 

His pride is in the fact that he gave each of 
his birds a chance for their lives, putting his 
own skill against their natural elusiveness. So 
it ought to be with the bird photographer. He 
must learn to outwit the birds by “bagging” 
their images without their knowledge, and to do 
this he must study well their habits. 

Go out toa chosen spot and mentally vow that 
you will return with the latent image of some of 
the shyest of nature’s children. This can only 
be obtained after a skilful application of well- 
thought-out plans, a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and an abundant stock of the essence 
of patience. Let me present the details of how 
I recently made three pictures of this class. 

The night-hawk, contrary to its name, is just 
as active on a sunshiny day as it is during the 
night. I had often wished to picture one ; but, 
despite every effort, fortune seemed against me, 
until one fine afternoon I noticed that one of 
the birds after making its long aerial flight came 
to rest on a tree nearby. An hour’s watching 
showed that it settled on a certain branch where 
the bend seemed to fit its body. The tree was 
high, but with three six-foot pieces added to my 
five-foot tripod, and the aid of a ladder to assist 
in focusing, I found that the spot could be cov- 
ered nicely. Using the single combination of 
my Plastigmat lens, and stopping to U.S. 8 
(which for the single lens made it F.22 : 6), I set 
the shutter to one-half second, attached about 
100 feet of hose to the piston of the shutter, 
and retired to wait. This was all done while the 
bird was away insect hunting. Within five min- 
utes down he came from the blue sky, like a noise- 
less phantom, and straddled the branch right 
where I wanted him. I pressed the bulb, then 
waited until the bird had completed his rest. 
When it was away I rearranged the plate-holder, 
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reset the shutter, and within half an hour had 
another image on the film without the bird being 
aware of my presence. 

The mourning doves were more difficult to ob- 
tain. The nest was in the top of a large apple-tree, 
and although it was within the reach of my Brob- 
dingnagian tripod, the foliage was so dense that it 
was only after hours of work that the limbs were 
tied back far enough to enable the camera to be 
screwed to its place. The birds were full grown 
and able to fly. Knowing this, I had to be care- 
ful ; and if the reader has ever worked in a tree- 
top, hanging on by one hand and a leg, arrang- 
ing focus, plate-holders, shutter, etc., within 
five feet of a pair of birds that acted as if they 
might sail away any moment, he will appreciate 
my position. It was here that I felt the use 
of a tripod-clamp which I had lately con- 
structed, for elevating and depressing the camera 
without altering the tripod itself, and it ora 
similar contrivance should have a place in every 
photographer’s outfit. With stop 16, an expo- 
sure of one quarter of a second was given on a 
Cramer Inst. Iso backed plate. As the shutter 
clicked one of the birds left for the next county, 
and I had just time to make another exposure 
on the remaining bird when it too left for parts 
unknown, not again to return to the home nest. 

The flying squirrels had always appeared to 
me an impossible subject in their wild state, and 
when I found a young family that were ready to 
investigate the mysteries of climbing out on 
branches near their home, my joy knew no 
bounds. The young one here described is one 
of a series of half a dozen negatives, made one 
afternoon, showing these interesting creatures in 
various attitudes. As in the previous subject, I 
got above the branch that they were accustomed 
to frequent, and depressed the camera to almost 
an angle of 45 degrees. 

The plate used was a Stanley 50, backed ; and 
the exposure one tenth of a second with stop 
U.S. 8. 
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‘He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the .Vorth Church tower, as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea 
And I on the opposite shore will be 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm 
For the country folk to be up and to arm 
— Paul Revere's Ride, 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

Co Die, and Leake their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

Che stone placed here to them and thee. 
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A Study in Drapery 


ALICE PERCIVAL 


OR the sake of convenience the study of 
drapery may be divided into two general 
classes, classic drapery and conventional 

drapery. 

If one wishes to further classify his study, he 
may begin with the allegorical and study Assy- 
rian, Egyptian, Roman, and Greek art in their 
successive stages. 

He may further classify conventional drapery 
as ancient and modern, and study its develop- 
ment through successive periods of time. The 
study of the allegorical, or earliest form of art, 
shows us how crude, early art serves classic art, 
which is the modern ideal. The classic ideal 
was to naturally and beautifully reveal life, form, 
action, and purpose. The chosen subjects were 
the heroes, the gods, and goddesses, and later 
the Madonnas and the Christ. 

In the allegorical form of art, which was 
really figurative story-telling, the person who 
was mean was represented as being small and 
dwarfish, and all his belongings corresponded 
with his character, while the hero was repre- 
sented as being a magnificent giant, and every- 
thing pertaining to him corresponded with his 
character. 

Assyrian art is characterized chiefly by its use 
of straight lines in the delineation of form and 
drapery. This is also characteristic of the 
early Egyptian, though the Egyptians improved 
on the Assyrian and began to introduce variety. 
They got it by combining parts of animals with 
the human body. But the Romans introduced 
the arch or curve in art and architecture, both 
for the sake of variety and beauty. The Greeks 
carried the development of the arch or curve to 
the perfection of the flowing lines which we see 
in Greek art of the schools of Phidias, Praxit- 
eles, and Polyclitus. 

Conventional dress designated by various 
names, and endless in fashion and fabric, con- 
stitutes drapery the same as did the simple 
piece of cloth usually chosen by the Greek artists 
and sculptors for draping their models. In 
relation to artistic possibilities nothing in con- 
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ventional drapery has ever reached the classic 
ideal. Still, much is to be said in favor of 
making one’s genius serve to develop the artistic 
possibilities of the commonplace. “In nature 
the beautiful is as useful as the useful.”’ The 
artist is great who can apply this to his work. 

In the realm of the classic the artist can give 
freedom to his creative genius; however, con- 
ventional drapery best serves to reveal the 
attributes and personality of the average individual 
as he is known. Pictures that have this merit 
are in some degree successful and satisfactory. 
For obvious reasons they may not always be 
highly artistic, even though the artist has done 
his best to make them so. 

Drapery, whether classic or conventional, 
should be ample, but not voluminous ; of some 
tint of color rather than black or pure white. 
It should be soft and fine, but not so soft as to 
fall massy and solid, nor so fine and textureless 
as to exclude light. 

With the exception of striking or extreme 
effects in fashions or fabrics, what is worn in a 
picture depends so much on the individual and 
on what he does wear, that one cannot lay down 
too many hard and fast rules in regard to it ; but 
it is usually best for people to wear in a picture 
what they are in the habit of wearing, and 
commend themselves to the justice and mercy 
of the artist. 

In connection with the subject of drapery, the 
hair should be considered. The arrangement 
of the hair has aptly been called draping, and it 
is usually best for people to drape the hair as 
they are in the habit of doing, on the supposi- 
tion that they have adapted to their personality 
a modification of some style that suits them. 


‘‘ That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as 1f she were alive.” 


If a picture is to be wholly artistic or classic, 
both model and drapery should be carefully 
chosen in relation to each other, and in relation 
to the effect which one wishes to produce. 

In pictures or in statuary of the human body, 
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the face is considered the central point and 
everything pertaining to the picture or statue, 
as drapery and settings, should lead up to the 
face. Still, an eminent artist and critic once 
said, if he could have but one picture he would 
choose the picture of the “ Three Daughters of 
Cecrops,” or the “ Three Fates,” from the statue 
by Phidias. Yet, these figures are headless, 
and we ask why they are so complete and satis- 
fying. 

The reason of this is that there is an expres- 
sion of perfect unity throughout. Unity is the 
whole expressed in every part. If but a frag- 
ment of these draped figures had been preserved, 
that fragment would still suggest the effect of 
the whole. Unity is the highest test of beauty. 

If we study these draped figures we will see 
that the drapery follows the lines of the form, 
revealing life, action, or purpose. The drapery 
is absolutely simple and unstudied, and easy for 
the mind to comprehend ; yet one does not tire 
of this simplicity, on account of its infinite 
variety. 

In the draping of these figures, as in that of 


most of the old masterpieces, variety was ob- 
tained by the way in which the drapery was 
arranged, instead of by the use of different 
fabrics or materials. This use of one material 
assisted also in obtaining greater unity. Unity 
was further secured by the use of long folds in 
draping, and of broken folds introduced for the 
sake of variety. These folds tending in a par- 
ticular direction develop continuity and length 
of line. 

Length of line is further secured by allowing 
the drapery to follow the lines of the form. 
This also assists in keeping the arrangement of 
the drapery simple and in proportion. The dra- 
pery seems to be in one piece, falling about the 
figures in a perfectly natural way. 

The study of the masterpieces shows us why 
they are great, lasting, and satisfying. It gives 
us an ideal, and reveals to us the requirements 
of artistic success, and the criterion by which 
the artist may judge his work. It shows us 
after all that art is not so much “art for art’s 
sake” as it is art for humanity’s sake; for the 
sake of revealing humanity to humanity. 


Art Notes 


Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us or we find it 
not. — Emery. 


It is my contention that one of the first 
things an artist should learn is the construction 
of a picture. — Rodinson. 


In all picture-study the elements of beauty 
should be sought: is it the rhythmic lines, the 
relation of areas, the harmony of mass com- 
position and idea, or a blending of all these, 
which gives us the sense of ideal beauty. — 
Emery. 


In photography it is not a mere matter of 
color or no color, but of invention and design, of 
feeling and imagination. These are qualities the 
most artistic, and the successful artist-photog- 
rapher employs them all. — Poore. 


The essential service of all great artists is to 
draw us up in some degree toward their own 
level of insight, enjoyment, and aspiration. — 
Emery. 


Art education should begin at composition. — 
Dow. 
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News Photography 


D. D. 


F ALL the various branches of photog- 
raphy there is none so little understood 
as “news photography.” The average 

reader of our illustrated publications is, without 
a doubt, attracted more by the timely photographic 
reproductions contained therein than anything 
else ; furthermore, we will venture to say that in 
nine cases out of ten the circulation figures of 
these papers are influenced quite as much by the 
pictures they carry as by anything else. 

To some this may seem like a lopsided state- 
ment, but the writer has inside information that 
enables him to give a more intelligent estimate 
on this subject than those who may think the 
assertion extravagant. It was but a few years 
ago that pen sketches of passing events were in 
demand, and artists who could work’ rapidly and 
were able to “ fake,”’ received munificent salaries 
from the different newspapers. It was not un- 
usual for one newspaper alone to number as many 
as thirty artists on its staff, each man having his 
specialty ; some for portrait work, some for news 
work, and others who did nothing but ornamental 
or decorative stuff, such as headings, border- 
designs, frames, etc. 

The rapid strides in the improvements on half- 
tone screens for newspaper work has been the 
cause of sweeping changes in the methods of 
illustrating, and to-day we find in some offices the 
number of artists at work equaled if not sometimes 
outnumbered by photographers, who not only do 
the news stuff quicker but far more accurately 
than the best artists on the staff. Readers to-day 
demand illustrations of the highest order, true to 
life, and to meet this demand there is nothing that 
can do the work any better, or in less time, and 
with so slight a drain upon the running expenses 
of a newspaper, than a first-class camera in the 
hands of an experienced operator. The fact that 
so staid and conservative a sheet as the New 
York Sum should finally see the value of this 
method of illustrating also tends to strengthen 
the arguments in its favor. Little facts and items 
like these ought to encourage every amateur 
photographer to do better work, and teach him to 
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see wherein the news value of a subject lies. 
Perhaps the best way to gain a perfect knowledge 
of these things is to watch the different weekly 
and daily newspapers closely, and observe exactly 
the sort of pictures they consider available for 
publication. Of course, different papers require 
different subjects, as for instance, 7ie Feather, 
published in Washington, is devoted almost en- 
tirely to poultry news ; consequently, they would 
not accept photographs unless they were of in- 
terest to readers of such a paper. On the other 
hand, subjects relating to camp-life and hunting 
would be more likely to find a place in Outing, 
which is given over to outdoor sports, as is also 
the magazine Recreation. By being constantly 
on the watch in this way, many camera fiends will 
find a profitable market for their work. 

The number of amateur photographers who 
have graduated into professional newspaper work, 
is large, and if among the readers of this paper 
there are any who have ambitions to enter this 
remunerative field, a few words on the subject 
may not be amiss. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if in all the 
branches of photography there is any part of the 
work that is as difficult as is news photography. 
It may be safely said that no branch of the 
business requires such patience and yet such tire- 
less energy as this. Hundreds of amateurs, as 
they skim through the illustrated papers, have 
chuckled to themselves upon finding what is in 
their estimation a poor illustration, and when 
compared with some of their own efforts, no 
doubt, the reproduction does suffer by compari- 
son. The lot of a news photographer is by no 
means the happiest on earth, in spite of the 
existing ideas to the contrary. As an example: 
To secure a perfect picture of a military funeral 
appears to be a very simple thing to do, but all 
inside facts taken into consideration, and putting 
yourself in the artist’s place, would soon banish 
such an idea. In the first place, the news pho- 
tographer works under pressure of the most 
exasperating kind. He is but a tiny little cog 
in a vastly intricate and complicated piece of 
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machinery, for that’s about what the working 
force on a daily newspaper may be likened to. 
He does not ramble about the town, in a leisurely 
manner, in search of subjects for his editor, as 
some suppose ; nor, in fact, has he anything what- 
ever to say in their choice. Word perhaps comes 
to the office that a serious explosion of a gas 
tank over on the East Side has caused the death 
of, and injured many workmen, also wrecking 
and causing fire to start in neighboring build- 
ings. The editor in charge of the office there- 
upon rings his little bell, and in less time almost 
than it takes to tell it, the Art Department is 
notified and an artist with his camera is on his 
way to the scene of the accident. Thus he 
begins work under pressure; his orders are not 
difficult to remember, but they are positive. He 
must bring back the best possible picture of the 
affair, and that quickly. And so he hustles 
along, ignorant of the obstacles that are to be 
met and overcome, ignorant in fact of every- 
thing except his orders, and the fact that there 
has been an awful accident. The managing 
editor, of course, knows nothing about photog- 
raphy, nor of the various conditions of light 
and its effect upon certain brands of dry plates, 
but he does know that a picture must be had, 
and will accept no excuse for failure to obtain it. 
In other words, “If you can’t do the work, 
some one else can.” With these thoughts in 
mind, and with the fiendish desire to beat the 
boots off the artist of the rival sheet, he scuds 
along. 
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Reaching the scene of the tragedy everything 
is confusion, the swaying mob of morbidly curi- 
ous humanity, the ambulances, the firemen, and 
police, all engaged in their work of succoring the 
injured, caring for the dead, and keeping order. 
The man with the camera is pressed for time, as 
the picture he is to get is wanted for the extra 
that the paper will put out as soon as authentic 
facts are obtained by the reporters who are scur- 
rying about securing them. Several plates are 
exposed under bad conditions, for there is no 
time to wait until the smoke and dust settles, 
and then comes the race for the office, with the 
sometimes gloomy hopes of success, the hasty 
and forced development, and the record-breaking 
‘drying stunt,” and then the negative is printed 
by artificial light and turned over to the artist 
for retouching. It is then pushed on through 
into the engraving room, and a half-tone plate is 
made to fit the space the editor has left for 
it. 

No, the news photographer’s life is not all 
sunshine, and mistakes are not easily rectified, 
for there is but one opportunity to do this kind 
of work, and it must be done quickly, surely, and 
well, otherwise there may be changes in the 
force of the Art Department ! 

Like other professions, however, this has the 
merit of being instructive, as well as exciting, 
and once a person gets into the spirit of it, it is 
hard for him to be content in any other line of 
work. 
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MERIAM’S CORNER Concord 
BY W H HALLIDAY 
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HEN Washington took command of the Amer- 

ican army, under this elm tree, at Cambridge, 

on Jan. 2, 1776, he unfurled before them a new 

flag, called the ‘‘ Grand Union, 

thirteen stripes of alternate red and white, having upon 

one of its corners the red and white crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a field of blue. 


which consisted of 


WASHINGTON ELM Cambridge Massachusetts 
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Hints on Dark-Room Work 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


HEN a beginner has struggled through 
the first six months of discovering the 
mysteries of dark room and camera, 

he will, if he is lucky, be able to show his friends 
an occasional picture which will elicit their ad- 
miration and praise. Only the initiated, however, 
know of the hundred failures, the many mistakes, 
the trials and tribulations which have attended 
the production of these few passable photo- 
graphs. This state of affairs is forgivable in 
the beginner, but when a man has spent a year 
or more in the serious pursuit of photography, 
and is still obliged to confess, at least to his own 
soul, that for every photograph which is worthy 
of the name produced by his skill (?) he has 
wasted a dozen sheets of paper, plates by the 
box, and chemicals by the pound, it is time he 
either gave up the art or brought to bear a little 
of that mother-wit and common sense without 
which no true disciple of Daguerre ever grad- 
uated from the ranks of the novice. And it is 
this ingredient of common sense, the admixture 
of which, in the chemical operations of picture- 
making, often determines whether our photo- 
graphs shall be pictures, or brown and green 
daubs on a sheet of dirty paper. 

A photographic acquaintance of mine com- 
plained to me very bitterly that he had never 
been able to work successfully any brand of 
development paper. 

“I follow directions exactly,” he said. “I 
always use fresh developer, I always rinse the 
print thoroughly before putting it into the hypo, 
and I always stir it around in the hypo with a 
glass rod, to avoid stains ; but not only do I get 
stains by the hundred, but I never seem able to 
produce more than one or two fully developed 
prints from the same batch of developer.” 

As he was on the point of giving up the night 
papers in disgust, I took him down for an eve- 
ning’s demonstration in my own little dark room, 
where, working under my eye, he produced 
prints as successfully as any one could wish. 
As I could not locate the trouble from watching 
him in my dark room, I watched him for a short 
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while in his. That glass stirring-rod was at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. It was a short, 
straight rod, which half the time fell into the 
hypo dish, or, if it did not do that, its owner 
grabbed hold of the wrong end accidentally. 
Hypo on the hands is another way of saying 
hypo in the developer, and everybody knows 
what that means. He did not have these disas- 
trous results in my dark room because my glass 
rod is inserted in a wooden handle, is about one 
foot long, and the glass end of it is bent at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, to facilitate 
moving the prints. By no chance is it possible 
for me to mistake the right and wrong ends of 
my hypo stirrer, and, consequently, my developer 
lives its allotted span of life, to say nothing of 
the fact that my prints do not exhibit a strong 
preference for toning sepia in spots. The 
handle of the affair is a piece of poplar wood, 
smoothed down with a jack-knife, having a hole 
the size of the rod bored an inch and a half in 
one end, and is altogether one of those absurdly 
simple little common-sense devices which is 
worth its weight in gold in saving time, temper, 
and prints. 

While I was visiting my friend’s dark room he 
asked me to give him a few hints as to a more 
convenient arrangement and a list of the acces- 
sories which would help him to do better work. 
Glancing around his work room, I asked him 
with what he washed his dishes. 

The answer, “a piece of cotton on my fingers”’ 
was what I expected from the memories of my 
own beginner’s days. When I told him he 
could get an ordinary dish-washer, consisting of 
a bunch of string on the end of a stick, at any 
house-furnishing store for the not too princely 
sum of 10 cents, he ungratefully demanded why 
I had not told him that before, and straightway 
went and bought him one. 

I inquired what his arrangements were for 
bottle washing. They were, he told me, very 
simple. He didn’t wash them! Of course, if 
he or the reader is willing to beg, borrow, or 
steal fresh bottles for every new chemical de- 
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sired (and how those new chemicals do mul- 
tiply!) that is his or the reader’s business, but 
being hampered for room, and not within five 
miles of a bottle factory, I prefer to clean mine 
when empty, and have them all ready for the 
new developer, or whatever the solution may 
be. A piece of galvanized-iron wire, with 
a hook on the end of it, a pound box of sand, 
such as is used in the cages of canary birds, a 
ten-cent can of lye, or a little hydrochloric 
(muriatic) acid is an outfit costing next to 
nothing, and decidedly pleasant to have around 
when necessary. A piece of absorbent cotton, 
or the nether end of a discarded shirt on the end 
of the hooked wire will dislodge almost any bit 
of sediment or deposit in the bottle if it be first 
softened and loosened with the acid or alkali, 
and shaken with a little of the sand. 

I noticed a great contrast in the number of 
trays in my dark room and that of my friend. 
He possessed three 5 x 7 rubber trays and a 
soup-plate. He made prints from velox, bro- 
mide, solio, gum-bichromate, platinum, and had 
at least once experimented with carbon paper. 
Yet he bewilderedly resented the fact that he 
could not make any of them work with even 
that moderate degree of satisfaction which so 
delightedly contents a tyro. It must be ad- 
mitted that three trays are hardly sufficient for 
development, let alone a dozen printing proc- 
esses, and I so told him. Of course I knew 
before he so retorted that porcelain and glass 
trays of any size have price tags attaching to 
them when reposing upon the shelf of the dealer, 
the numerical size of which, at least, is all out of 
proportion to the amount of material contained 
therein. When I first discovered this much-to- 
be-regretted fact, I straightway hied myself to 
my former friend, the house-furnishing store, 
and obtained, at a very moderate expenditure, a 
half dozen iron trays heavily coated with blue 
and gray enamel. If some inquiring, small 
brother does not use these trays as the nucleus 
for a brass band, and so remove the enamel in 
places, they are every whit as serviceable as the 
porcelain trays, not nearly so expensive, and 
practically unbreakable. 

But this photographic rose possesses a decided 


thorn, because if the enamel does wear off, in 
ever so minute a place, be the cause musical or 
otherwise, and the developer or fixing bath can 
note the fact, there will immediately become 
apparent a family of brown stains upon plates and 
paper which is as discouraging as it is unbeautiful. 

I think I hear some worker in velox or bro- 
mide object that in spite of a superior dark 
room, much experience, and the best of ma- 
terials, no matter how careful he is to produce 
prints which are “things of beauty” on leaving 
the fixing bath, they refuse to be “ joys forever,” 
showing more or less staining in a day or two’s 
time. Of course the washing gets the blame, 
and if it is not iron in the water, it zs the method 
of washing, which in all too many dark rooms is 
as primitive as that of the aborigine who con- 
siders himself clean if he stands five minutes in 
the rain. Of home-made washing devices there 
is no end, but beyond the satisfaction involved 
in their manufacture, they have never possessed 
any merits which have recommended them to 
my own use. My plan is to take as large an 
enamel pan as I can place in my sink, put one 
end of it directly beneath the tap, and across the 
corner lay one of the cleaned-off plate glasses 
which some of my attempts at negative-making 
are continually supplying me. I have ten inches 
of rubber tubing attached to the end of the tap, 
and when the end of this is placed upon the 
piece of glass and the water turned on, it spreads 
out in the shape of a fan over the glass plate, 
and produces a swirling current in the dish 
which will keep two dozen 5 x 7 prints in con- 
tinual motion ; which latter phrase is a synonym 
for satisfactory washing. 

That rubber tube itself is a convenience as old 
as photography, without which no dark room 
should be. It can always be found in the dark, 
and serves to rinse plates or paper without the 
likelihood of scratching or otherwise marring 
attendant upon the blindly groping attempts to 
put any stage of a photograph beneath the hard, 
brass edge of an invisible faucet. It is of the 
greatest service in washing bottles, graduates, 
dishes, etc., as by its use a stream of water can 
be directed where it is needed without an undue 
amount of splashing. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“ When tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 
And when the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 


Fuly It is midsummer, the heart of the year, 
when the perfumed blossomings of the 
spring orchards and clover-fields are purpling the 
air with bloom and ripening into harvest fra- 
grance. July, with her long summer days and 
lingering twilights, beckons us from our daily 
tasks. The cry of the Dreamer goes up — 


“ I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men ; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day.” 
* * * o 
“ No, no! from the street’s rude bustle 
From trophies of mart and stage 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day.” 


When the poet, O’Reilly, penned these words 
he expressed an emotion that, at this season of 
the year, fills the heart of every photographer 
who is a true lover of nature. We long to get 
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away from the skylight and get out under the 
blue sky, where we can study nature and make 
pictures fresh from the hands of the great 
Master Artist. 

It is well to indulge this feeling, since it 
broadens our horizon and enables us to see things 
with a clearer vision. The wonderful beauty 
and meaning of life is revealed to us in the 
meadow lands and woods, on the hilltops, or by the 
unresting sea. It is only then that the petty 
cares and worries of home and the studio vanish 
before the charms of nature, as mist before the 
rising sun, and only the larger things are made 
manifest. Vacation days that include experiences 
like these are not spent in vain. 


Educational The gathering, in Boston, this 
Convention month, of thousands of educational 
workers from all over the country emphasizes 
anew the value of photography as an educa- 
tional appliance. One of the most difficult 
problems in education to-day is how best to 
give a child an opportunity for self-expression ; 
for not until the child feels in an individual 
way, and expresses what he thinks, does he 
become creative. The teacher’s province is, of 
course, to train him in technical processes, to help 
him develop true and beautiful ideas, through the 
best things in literature, art, and life, and then 
to give him an opportunity for self-expression. 
It is precisely here that the modern educational 
process receives its severest test. How to lead 
the child from the expression of some nebulous, 
preconceived notion of a thing toward the ex- 
pression of what he really does see — this is the 
great problem. We submit that the intelligent 
and right use of the camera will furnish a solu- 
tion to this problem and lighten the teacher's 
burden very materially. When a child has 
made a picture, whether by pencil, brush, or 
camera, his observation has been quickened. His 
mind works, and he sees clearly what he has 
done. To see clearly is the first requisite for 
any right self-expression. The progressive 
teacher, with mind alert to the best processes of 
his profession, will be quick to see the point in 
this reasoning, and the great value of photog- 
raphy as an educational help and appliance. 
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Our Historical For a long time the PHoto Era 
Illustrations has, through its department 
known as the “Round Robin Guild,” and later 
through its efforts to build up the “ National 
Historic Picture Guild,” sought to impress on 
the photographers of the country, both profes- 
sional and amateur, the desirability of photo- 
graphing and placing on record the views of all 
historical buildings, places, and objects. 

As one of the examples of the value of good 
photographic records, we would like to call the 
especial attention of the readers of the Puoto 
Era to the very excellent picture in this issue 
of the John Hancock mansion, the residence of 
the first governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. This was made from a wet- 
plate negative, taken about 1860. As this his- 
toric building was destroyed forty years ago, this 
fine photograph gives to all, in a practical and 
popular way, a good view of the famous building 
whose halls and rooms have echoed with the 
voices of Washington, Hancock, and Lafayette. 

In presenting our historical views it has been 
our aim to confine ourselves to those connected 
with the Revolutionary War, and _ especially 
those which record the commencement of the 
great struggle for liberty. 

With this end in view, we have tried to select 
photographs of buildings and scenes where the 
first or primary events took place. 


“Independence Hall, Philadelphia, at the 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century,” — by William 
T. Innes. Our frontispiece for this month was 
made from a soft bromide enlargement. The 
effect obtained is very pleasing, lacking the hard 
contrasts so often found in night pictures. 

This view was taken from Independence Park, 
Philadelphia, where the crowd gathered July 4, 
1776, awaiting the decision of the delegates 
from the thirteen colonies, as to the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

An added interest to the historical picture is 
that it was taken during the first two minutes 
of the twentieth century. Mr. Innes, the artist, 
is a well-known amateur of Philadelphia. 


“Christ Church, Boston,”— by Charles Pol- 
lock. Made from an 8x 10 platinum print. 
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This building, often referred to as the Old 
North Church, was built in 1723, and is the 
oldest church edifice now standing in Boston. 
From the steeple of this church were hung the 
two lanterns which gave the warning of the 
Britishers’ intended march on Lexington and 
Concord — the first battle-fields of the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was by the signal light of these 
lanterns that Paul Revere knew the English 
troops had embarked when he started on his 
famous ride. The communion service and the 
pulpit Bible still used were the gifts of George II. 


“The Spirit of '76,”— by Willard. Our en- 
graving was made from an excellent aristo 
print, taken by the Soule Photograph Company, 
of Boston, who own the copyright, and by 
whose permission we are allowed to reproduce it 
in connection with our historic views. 

This stirring painting was executed by A. N. 
Willard, of Southbridge, Mass., in 1863. It 
hangs in Abbott Hall, Marblehead, Mass., the 
curious little town of narrow and crooked streets 
and old buildings, which furnished more than its 
quota of troops during the Revolutionary War. 


“The First Battle-field of the Revolution,’’— 
by S. I. Carpenter. Engraving made from a 
6% x 8% aristo print. 

This is a view on Lexington Common, where 
the first line of minutemen was drawn up to 
oppose the British Troops on the memorable 
morning of April 19, 1775. The boulder in the 
foreground marks the line of battle. The house 
in the background is the historic Harrington 
residence. During the battle Caleb Harrington 
was shot, but crawled to his door, where he 
expired in his wife’s arms. 


“ Battle-field and Bridge, Concord, Mass.,’’— 
by N. L. Stebbens. Made from 8 x 10 negative. 
A rather unusual picture of the battle-grounds 
and bridge where, on April 19, 1775, the Brit- 
ish troops received their first repulse in the 
Revolution. The statue of the minute-man can 
be seen at the left, while at the right, among the 
trees, can be seen the battle-monument. 


‘‘“Meriam’s Corner, Concord, Mass.” <A 
chemically well-handled photograph. 
This spot was the scene of a spirited engage- 
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FANEUIL HALL Boston Massachusetts 
THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY 
BY W C RYDER 
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1777, on which day Congress patriotically re- 

solved, ‘‘That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, and 
that the union be thirteen white stars in a blue field.”’ 
Accordingly, the committee of three, including Wash- 
ington, called upon Mrs. Betsey Ross, of Philadelphia, 
and requested her to make a flag in accordance with 
the design. The next day she had the flag finished. 


r | ‘HE present flag of the Union was born on June 14, 


BETSEY ROSS HOUSE Philadelphia 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF OUR FLAG 
BY WILLIAM A RAU 
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ment between the minutemen from Reading, 
Mass., and the British troops on their memorable 
retreat to Boston, April 19, 1775. The Mer- 
iam house, shown in the picture, was built in 


1750. 


“Washington’s Headquarters, 1775, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,”— by Wilfred A. French. From 
an excellent and artistic 8 x 10 photograph. 

This representative colonial building was 
erected in 1759. It was occupied by Gen. 
George Washington as his first headquarters, 
from July 15, 1775, to April 10, 1776. In 
1837, Henry W. Longfellow, the poet, pur- 
chased the property, which is on the banks of 
Charles river, and it still remains a portion of 
the Longfellow estate. 


“Washington Elm, Cambridge, Mass.,’’— by 
Wilfred A. French. From a silver print. 

A rather unique picture of this sturdy old 
tree. A monument on the opposite side of 
trunk bears the following words: “ Under this 
tree Washington first took command of the 
American Army, July 3d, 1775.’ When the 
American troops were camped here Washington 
had a platform erected among its branches, 
where he was accustomed to sit and, with his 
glass, survey the surrounding country. The 
tree is fast going to decay, and, in a few years, 
will be a thing of the past. 


“ The Cradle of Liberty,” Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass.,—by W. C. Ryder. Taken with 
wide-angle Dallmeyer lens; F 32; exposure, one 
second. Time, 6.30 A.M., June 14, 1903. 

An excellent view of this famous building 
which was given to the town of Boston, in 1742, 
by Peter Faneuil, one of the town’s wealthy 
merchants. During the stormy period preceding 
the Revolutionary War, many notable meetings 
were held in this hall. Here Liberty was cra- 
dled, and from that time it has always been open 
to the people as a forum. Many notable paint- 
ings by famous artists adorn the walls of this 
hall. The first story of the building is used as 
a market. 


“ Representatives’ Chamber,’ Independence 
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Hall, Philadelphia,— by William A. Rau. Made 
from an excellent 8 x 10 print. 

In this room was signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Much of the old furniture is here 
preserved, and on the walls are the portraits of 
the signers of the document which has made the 
building famous. 


“Independence Bell,’ —by William A. Rau. 
This picture is a fine representation of the fa- 
mous bell which first announced to the world 
that a new nation had been born. The bell was 
cast, in 1753, by order of the assembly of the 
thirteen colonies. On it is the following in- 
scription “ Proclaim Liberty throughout the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

In 1835 the bell was badly cracked while toll- 
ing for the death of Chief Justice Marshall. 
Some years later the crack was cut larger in 
order that the edges might not touch, in hopes 
that the bell’s sweet tone might once more be 
heard ; but the desired result was not obtained. 
The bell is at all times kept on a truck under 
the base, in order that it could easily be moved 
in case of fire. 


“The Birthplace of our Flag — Betsey Ross 
House,’’— by William A. Rau. 

In 1776, in this curious little brick and stone 
house, built in 1680, was designed and made, by 
Betsey Ross, the first American flag — the Stars 
and Stripes. 


“Washington’s Headquarters, Brandywine, 
Penn.,”— by D. S. Rittenhouse. Made from a 
soft platinum print, § x 7. The negative was 
made with back combination of Ross-Goerz 
lens, series 3, double anastigmat No. 1; clear 
afternoon in September ; F 16, one half second ; 
Cramer Medium Isochromatic plate, backed. 

Here General Washington made his head- 
quarters during the Battle of Brandywine. 


“The Avery Homestead, better known as 
the Hive of the Averys,’— by George E. Ting- 
ley. Is located at Groton, Conn. It is de- 
scribed at length by Mrs. Wade in the first 
article of this issue. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the Beginner. 
Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


HINTS FOR SUMMER WORK 
A BLUE BOOK 


July and August are the two vacation months, and 
doubtless there are more negatives made during these 
two months than in any four of the rest of the year, for it 
has become the thing to take a camera, even if one is 
only going for a short outing. It is seldom, however, 
that one does any printing while away, preferring to do 
it on his return rather than trouble to take printing 
paper and chemicals with him. As a consequence, a 
pictorial record of one’s outing is long in being made, 
owing to duties which interfere with the pursuit of one’s 
hobby. 

Now, there is a very easy way of makinga collection 
of one’s vacation pictures, printing them as fast as the 
negatives are made. Before starting on your outing 
get heavy blue-print paper, the kind sold by the yard, 
and cut it up into eight by ten size, and wrap the sheets 
in non-actinic paper. Get also a sheet or two of yellow 
post-office paper,to use for masking. The size of the 
paper being eight by ten you will need an eight by ten 
printing-frame, and one that opens with two hinges is 
better than the one with back hinged in the middle. 

From the post-office paper cut out a number of differ- 
ent sized, square and oblong cut-outs with a margin of 
two inches all around. When ready to print from a 
negative fit it with the one of the cut-outs, which gives 
the best part of the picture and cuts off the undesirable 
parts. Put negative and cut-outs in the printing-frame 
and cover all the rest of the clear support glass with 
post-office paper. Adjust a sheet of blue paper in the 
frame, fasten on the back of the printing-frame and 
print. Put the whole sheet in the washing water, taking 
care that no direct stream falls on the print as it will be 
apt to break the paper. Dry on a flat board or on a 
glass, and when dry put in book of a little larger size, or 
in a blotter. 

When a sufficient number of prints have been made 
they can be bound together between water-color covers 
appropriately decorated, for the printing on large sheets 
of paper does away with the necessity of mounting the 
prints. 

Such a pictorial journal of one’s summer jaunts is well 
worth making, and while the color of the blue-print is 
not so attractive or artistic as the greys and browns, yet 
it is a very pretty souvenir. Then, too, one can see at 
a glance just what negatives of the collection are the 
most desirable for making prints on other papers. 
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NOVEL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPERIMENTS 


Would you like to know how to secure the impression 
of a leaf in its natural color? While not strictly photo- 
graphic work it is a pretty experiment. Take a piece 
of fine linen, washed free from starch. Soak it for a few 
minutes in spirits of niter until it is thoroughly saturated. 
Have ready a sheet of drawing or other smooth paper, 
place on it the leaf or leaves from which the impression 
is to be made. Lay the linen, wet with niter, over the 
leaves very carefully, put another sheet of paper over 
the linen, place all between two sheets of heavy card- 
board and put in a letter-press or under heavy weights 
and let it remain for three or four days. When 
removed from the press the leaves will be found to be 
bleached quite white, while the shape of the leaf in its 
natural color will be found imprinted on the paper. 

These leaf prints may be used for decorative pur- 
poses. A photograph printed on a sheet of paper large 
enough to leave a wide margin around the print may 
have a cluster of leaves, or one leaf impressed on it 
after the manner described. 

Another experiment is made with a silvered copperplate. 
Take a copperplate such as is used in process work and 
have it silvered. Put it face up in a toning-tray and on 
it place the leaf, and over the leaf a glass to hold it in place. 
A 4x 5 spoiled negative will doubtless be large enough. 
Make a solution of hydriodate of potash, twenty or 
thirty grains to the ounce, and turn over the plate 
covering it completely. Set the tray in the sunshine for 
about a half hour, and on removal a beautiful photo- 
graphic impression of the leaf will be found on the cop- 
perplate. These leaf impressions made ona small copper- 
plate, say 3x 3 or 3x4 make very pretty letter-weights, 
when mounted on a block of wood the same size as the 
plate. The block should be an inch thick and of dark 
wood, or stained a dark color. Mahogany is the most 
suitable wood for such a purpose. 


DEVELOPER FOR OVEREXPOSED PLATES 


The trouble with an overexposed plate is its lack of 
contrast, its general flatness or uniformity of tone, 
making it practically useless for printing purposes. 
Overexposure is quickly detected in the developing 
process by the “ flashing up ” of the picture all over the 
plate. A developer which will control the development 
and produce the desired contrast is a developer devoutly 
to be desired. The following formula will be found to 
work most satisfactorily with overexposed plates, and 
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is also a good developer to use when sharp contrast is 
desired in properly exposed plates. 

If the plate is known to be overexposed then develop- 
ment is started with this developer, but if not and 
development shows that it is overexposed, then the 
plate should be transferred at once to the developer for 
retarding the development. The formula is made up as 
follows: Water (filtered), 20 ounces; sulphite of soda 
crystals, 3 0z.; carbonate of soda crystals, 2 1-2 0z.; 
glycin, 60 grains; bromide of potassium, 30 grains. 
Mix in the order given. Sixty grains of hydrochinon 
may be substitued for the glycin, or one may use 30 
grains of glycin and 30 grains of hydrochinon. The 
combination of the two developing agents produces fine 
plates. This developer may be used with normal devel- 
oper, using half of each. If this developer is once tried 
the amateur will be sure to keep a stock of it in his 
dark room. 


FRILLING OF PLATES 


Though most of the emulsions are now made so that 
there is little danger of frilling or softening of the film 
during development, still if one has this trouble dur- 
ing the hot months it is well to know a preventive. 
Before developing if the plate is placed in a solution of 
formalin, one part of formalin to fifty or sixty of water, 
the film will be hardened so that the warm solution will 
not affect it. The plate must be well rinsed before 
placing it in the developing solution. 


PROTECTING PLATES AND FILMS 


If one is traveling about and does not develop his 
plates en route he must see that they are well protected 
from dust and light. Plates should be returned to the 
original package after they have been exposed, placing 
them film to film as they are when they are packed. As 
soon as the box is filled a paper should be wrapped 
about it and sealed thoroughly. It is well to provide 
one’s self with yellow post-office paper for this purpose. 
Films should be wrapped in black-needle paper, and in 
addition have a sheet of tin-foil rolled around the outside. 
By this precaution in the wrapping of exposed plates 
and films one insures his plates from possible injury from 
both light and dust. When wrapping up the packages 
it is a wise plan to mark the outside with a memorandum 
of the special exposures which each contains. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. L. Morehouse—The present number will give you 
some idea of what is the nature of the work undertaken 
by the Historic Picture Guild. Will you please send a 
print of that mulberry tree. It is of sufficient interest 
to have had a place in this number. We trust you will 
get as many prints as possible for the Guild. Circulars 
have been sent you. 


D. L. H.—If you will give details of what kind of 
work you wish to do will very gladly write you in regard 
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to lens best adapted to its scope. 
lens is a good all-round lens. 


A rapid rectilinear 


“ Bessie"’— In regard to photography as a business, 
why do you not do “ home portraiture” for a beginning? 
Let people know, by means of a simple announcement 
card, that you will photograph children and old people 
at their homes, and you will soon have a paying clientele. 
If one is successful in this work it is usually more lucra- 
tive than the small gallery-studio which you propose. 
You will certainly have fewer rivals. 


Owing to lack of space a number of answers to corre- 
spondents have been crowded out, and replies are being 
sent by mail, as a special favor. 


A GOOD FILTER 


We are indebted to Matthew J. Harkins, a member of 
the R. R. Guild, for this simple and effective way of 
making a filter. Take a quart bottle with medium-sized 
neck, and cut off the bottom. To do this, soak a piece 
of string in kerosene, tie it round the bottle at the point 
where you wish to cut it, set fire to the string, and when 
it is nearly burned plunge the bottle into a pail of cold 
water and the bottom will fall off just where the string 
was tied. Take two pieces of stout wire and attach 
them to the wall of your dark room, in a half circle 
just large enough to slip the bottle into. The lower 
ring should be small enough to prevent the bottle falling 
through. The bottle is put into these rings, with the 
neck turned down. When you wish to filter a liquid, set 
a measuring-glass or bottle, with a funnel in the mouth, 
under the filtering-bottle ; put a piece of surgeon’s cotton 
in the neck of the filtering-bottle, pour the liquid in and 
let it filter slowly into the receptacle placed for it. If 
one wishes to make a filter for filtering water for use in 
photo solutions, then prepare a larger sized bottle, cut 
it in the way described, pack the neck with cotton, and 
fill the bottle half full of white sea sand. 


For sale or exchange, one 5 x 7 Graphic Camera, B. 
& L. lens, shutter, and Iris diaphragm. With the 
camera is a full outfit of all accessories necessary for 
making photographs. A list and picture of the outfit 
will be sent by its owner, H. C. Heidrich, 1303 Wash- 
ington avenue, New York City. 


ROUND ROBIN COMPETITION 
SNOW SCENES 


First Prize. 
Second Prize. 


Paul Morrison, Catskill, N. Y. 

Pearl S. Waters, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Third Prize. C. W. Jones, Chicago, III. 

Honorable Mention. W. L. Benedict, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. ; Odessa F. Stovall, Granite Pass, Ore. ; 
H. L. Brown, West Springfield, Mass.; John W. Wood- 
ward, New York City. 
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Historical Record Work 


AMANDA SMITH HAWKS 


President of the Buffalo, N. ¥., Genealogical Society 


T is, perhaps, impossible to adequately esti- 
mate the value that photography has in 
the preservation of history. Amateur pho- 

tography and the study of history have gone 
hand in hand for the last ten or fifteen years, 
and the wonderful wave of historic and genealogic 
interest that has swept over our land during this 
time has been felt in every direction, and has 
demanded the largest increase of books of that 
character of any department in the public libra- 
ries throughout the country. It has aroused in 
people the very creditable ambition to join all 
sorts and descriptions of patriotic societies, which, 
in turn, started the epidemic of research into 
family records and history. Then, as a very 
natural sequence, followed the field for amateur 
photography, to preserve to posterity the rapidly 
disappearing landmarks of our colonial days and 
ancestors. There has never been a researcher 
after historical data who has not quickly felt the 
need of the art of photography to supplement, 
his work, by preserving the object in a perma- 
nent form. And the life we now live is so crowded 
with rushing events, the wonder is that in its 
midst has not sprung up sooner this intense 
desire to preserve every atom pertaining to the 
lives of those who had the dauntless courage to 
come to this wilderness and people it with in- 
habitants that are the admiration of the world. 

In the year 1001, when the Norsemen explored 
the coast of Cape Ann, Mass., it was thickly 
wooded with an impenetrable forest. And so it 
remained when the earliest colonists labored 
along the shore in their little shallop, seeking a 
suitable place upon which to form a settlement, 
and eventually found a nation. 

In the years that followed the path of the 
colonist was strewn, literally speaking, with tree 
stumps, as they opened up the land and prepared it 
for occupancy. The few old steel engravings 
one occasionally sees in early publications give 
only ludicrous and amusing illustrations of the 
coast as it was in colonial times. They had no 
photography with which to hand down to us of 
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this generation any conception of what the coast 
and country looked like when they took posses- 
sion. But the nearly three hundred years be- 
tween that time and this, have brought to us the 
immeasurable blessing of the National Histaric 
Picture Guild, the passing on to our descend- 
ants accurate portrayals of all we are and 
do, and of preserving, so far as possible, what- 
ever of historical interest has outlived the rig- 
ors and uncertainties of the intervening years. 

It is related that in August, 1775, when the 
country was fast hastening on to that supreme 
struggle with the Motherland, the British sloop 
of war, Falcon, appeared in Ipswich Bay, near 
Cape Ann, and, as the doughty captain cast his 
sea-weary vision over the inviting landscape his 
heart was warmed by the sight of a flock of fine 
sheep grazing on the sand dunes of the Coffin 
farm. No sooner seen than he decided that noth- 
ing would taste better than chops and roast, and 
he hastily sent a barge ashore to capture some 
of the finest of the flock. Sea living was not 
the best in those days and the order was obeyed 
most cheerfully. But Major Coffin had been 
quietly watching them and for once the un- 
sightly stumps of the fallen forest monarchs 
were a valuable possession. Behind these 
stumps he stationed a half dozen men with 
rifles, and as the sailors approached they 
fired upon them remorselessly. The attack 
was so entirely unexpected that the sailors, 
supposing of course that a whole regiment was 
hidden behind those hundreds of black mounds, 
retreated with great haste to the sloop, but 
without the Major’s sheep. The tail-piece to 
this article shows this spot in the only available 
manner possible now, and long after the stumps 
had disappeared and the sand _ had drifted in and 
formed a succession of miniature mountains in 
the form of sand dunes. 

A short distance to the rear of this place is 
the site, only, of the old Coffin homestead, 
where several generations of worthy Gloucester 
citizens were born and reared. Where once was a 
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HE stars and stripes was carried in the battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777, eight days after its 
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official promulgation at Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS Brandywine Pennsylvania 5 
BY DS RITTENHOUSE 
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THE HIVE OF THE AVERYS Groton Connecticut 
BY GEORGE E TINGLEY 
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comfortable colonial home, now can be seen noth- 


ing but a heap of brick and stone ; what was once 
the huge chimney in the center of the house 
overgrown with the vines of the wild grape and 
clematis, blackberries and bittersweet, great 
quantities of which spread their luxurious growth 
over the Cape, and induced the redmen to name 
it Win-gaer-sheek, meaning, in their musical lan- 
guage, “The beautiful land of the vine.” The 
wild brier-rose still clings to the ruins; great 
masses of bouncing-bet blush in sun-kissed 
nooks ; and tiger-lilies bloom undisturbed where 
once was the quaint, front garden. ‘The lichen- 
grown stone walls, laid together with much skill 
and care, still surround the plots arranged for 
their cattle of different ages, and the apple- 
orchard to-day bears apples, grown wild again to 
be sure, but showing unmistakable evidences of 
having once been choice varieties, undoubtedly 
brought over from England. The photograph 
here reproduced shows this site, and is the only 
one ever taken of this interesting place, as knowl- 
edge of its location has long since been lost. 
The Ozara Haskell house of West Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, one of New England’s “ de- 
serted homes,”’ is a typical specimen of the 


homes of the early settlers, but after two or 
three generations had _ passed, lifting somewhat 
the burden of establishing a home in a new 
country. It has a look of more comfort than 
the earlier houses made with logs could afford, 
and had a good round life of usefulness, for 
many years sheltering successive generations of 
the Haskell family. The fireplace in its living 
room was not the broad-throated sort that our 
beloved Whittier refers to in his beautiful ** Snow- 
bound,” but that of a more severely restricted 
time, when life was confined to narrower lim 
its; but it speaks the spirit of homely comfort, 
and the little cupboard built into the side of 
the chimney, with its wide-open door disclosing 
an array of bottles, still suggests the old-fashioned 
lotion and potion. The last descendant and 
owner left the place to decay, and to the posses 
sion of spiders and memories, until, not long 


since, it disappeared to make room for a modern 


summer home. 


It has now been shown, as well as_ photo- 
graphy could make possible, a small portion of 
the coast of Massachusetts as it was, not long 
after the earliest settlers came; as it was, mid 
way between then and now; and as it is to-day ; 
the same spot, but nearly three hundred years 
later, when modern life and progress had advanced 


and improved this once unpeopled wilderness. 
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GOLDFISH AND LILIES 
By Sigrid Gustafson 


WET MORNING 
By John H Blackwood 


A PORTRAIT 
By Frank Haines 
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Twelfth Annual Exhibit of the Capital Camera Club 
Washington, D. C. 


CHAS, 


HE annual exhibitions of the Capital 
Camera Club are looked forward to by 
the art-loving people of Washington as 
one of the popular art events of the year. It 
may seem strange to make the statement that 
the Camera Club is the second eldest art organ- 
ization in the National Capital, but counting ex- 
istence by exhibition years, the Capital Camera 
Club is only exceeded in age by one art society 
the Society of Washington Artists — which 
held its thirteenth annual last February, while 
the Camera Club held its twelfth annual during 
the month of May. 

The two hundred and thirty-one pictures were 
contributed by forty-three exhibitors ; a smaller 
number of exhibitors than last year, and yet a 
larger number of pictures accepted. This seems 
to furnish proof that the amateurs are becoming 
better acquainted with the requirements of the 
artist jury by whom the pictures were selected, 
and are producing work containing more of art, 
less of photography. 

Among the names of the exhibitors we find 
some names that have been prominent in former 
exhibitions and are still counted among the faiti:- 
ful ones ; such names as Babcock, Daw, Herbst, 
Dillman, Miss Bullock, Mr. Mullet, Mr. Peabody, 
and others, and we also find some who are 
making this their first exhibition year, and are 
well represented by work which brings much in 
the way of encouragement for the steady growth 
of the club. 

The exhibition was largely made up of land- 
scape studies; after this, the portrait and the 
genre class had about an equal number of ex- 
amples. The class of marines was not large, 
but by no means wanting in interest, and the 
class of still-life studies contained many fine 
examples of technique, with a_well-evidenced 
feeling of art in the treatment and arrangement. 

The number of prints on bromide papers far 
exceeded that of any previous year. This was due 


to some extent, to the fact that for some time 
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preceding the sending-in day the sun was rarely 
seen long enough to do any printing, and tor the 
further reason that many of the workers are 
beginning to realize the possibilities of work 
of a high-art order being possible with bromide 
and gaslight papers. 

White mounts were on the black list this year, 
and the bright spots, so often seen on exhibition 
walls where the light mounts are found, were want- 
ing in this exhibition, although some few were 
conspicuous by the use of mounts of a light color, 
which came near breaking the rule of the com- 
mittee forbidding the use of white mounts. 

In framing there was a wide variety shown. 
Some of the close framing so popular in former 
years was observed; others framed with wide 
mats and narrow moulding. But little of the 
framing was of an expensive character, and a 
general air of dignity was noticeable. The at- 
tempts to make exhibits conspicuous except by 
genuine merit have long ago been lived through 
like other attacks belonging to the infantile 
period of camera-club life. 

This exhibition is the third annual which has 
been held in the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The 
trustees of this institution have afforded to the 
camera club the same privileges extended to 
other art societies, and the tone of the exhibi- 
tions has been vastly improved by the feeling 
that it is art work, and not craft work, which is 
being recognized. Another prominent factor 
which has elevated the standard of photography 
in this city, is the aid in the way of friendly 
criticism and encouragement from the local ar 
tists who recognize the photographic fraternity 
as fellow artists when their work shows. that 
they are worthy of such recognition. 

The two exhibits which seemingly possessed 
the greatest excellence were those of Mr. W. F. 
Peabody, who was represented by ten pictures 
consisting of portraits, landscapes, and marines, 
printed in platinum and thoroughly artistic in 


selection, printing, and all of the processes needed 
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to give the most pleasing results, and the exhibit 
of Mr. E. J. 
thirteen prints, including portrait, genre, land- 


Daw. This exhibit, consisting of 
scape, and marine work, in carbon, platinum, 
and kallitype was prominent for a high standard 
of excellence worthy of especial notice. 

Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Berger, Claudy, 
Crow, Engler, Hadden, Herbst, Reinecke, Sheetz, 
Thompson, and Whitman, exhibited landscape 
work as well as work in the other classes, but 
their landscape work was rather better than 
their work in other directions. 

Miss Williams, Mr. Towles, Mr. St. Clair, Mr. 
Claudy, Miss Bullock, Mr. Eby, Mr. Budlong, 
Mr. Buckingham, and Mr. Stadden, seemed to 
excel in the line of genre work ; and to this class 
may be added three genre studies by Henry Hall, 
in which he has pose@ children as his models. 
His work shows much of met>o? 5f a painter ; if 
he only uses the camera as his medium he is 
crowding close upon the painter’s domain. 


Mr. Haines, Mr. Babcock, Miss Cowlam, Miss 
Bullock, Miss Curry, Mr. Berger, Mr. Herbst, 
Mr. Peabody, Mr. Daw, Mr. Mr. 
Thompson, and Mr. Towles, in addition to other 
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work, exhibited portrait work that is deserving 
of special individual mention. 

Mr. Dillman, Mr. Mullett, Miss Mozart, Mr. 
Massie, and Mr. Anderson, among other work 
exhibited stilllife studies which seemed to con- 
tain such excellent qualities that improvement 
Mr. 


Davenport exhibited some effective evening pic- 


in this direction seems hardly possible. 
tures; Mr. Hickey contributed three pictures 
reminescent of life in Jamaica; Mr. Budlong, an 
unusually successful interior; and Mr. Eby a 
rainy-day picture, so realistic that one could al- 
most feel the mist and dampness. 

Space will not permit an extended review of 
the work, which highly deserves a more ex- 


tended notice. 


Notes and News 


THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


The convention of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association, of America, will 
be held at the German House, Indian- 
apolis, August 4th to 7th, inclusive. 

The many entries to the Art Exhibit for the conven- 
tion indicate the success of the Indianapolis convention, 
and show that the photographers are alive to the benefits 
that are derived from these meetings. 

It is being recognized that photographic conventions 
have educated the public, as well as the craftsmen, and 
every wide-awake man seems proud to assist in the work. 
This fact to my mind has been emphasized by the many 
very enthusiastic letters from all quarters. The public 
take more and more interest with us each year, and 
have come to look upon the various associations as bene- 
factors, and consider the members as being up with the 
times. 

The prospects are certainly very bright for the largest 
convention yet, and for the benefit of the many who 
wish to attend, the information regarding hotels and 
railroad rates is due, and you will please print the fol- 
lowing : 


RAILROAD RATES. 


A railroad rate of one and one-third fare on the certi- 
ficate plan has been secured, and by getting a certificate 
of the agent when you purchase your ticket to Indian- 
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apolis, you will be furnished a ticket at one-third fare 
home. 
HOTELS. 

No city is better supplied with good hotels than is 
Indianapolis, and the prices are reasonable. 

Remember, it is your duty to send an exhibit, and 
help by your efforts to raise the standard of photog- 
raphy still higher. You may not at once see the benefit, 
but if you will take note of the great improvement in 
photography in the last few years, you will then realize 
the help you are lending. 

Respectfully, 
C. R. REEVEs, 
First Vice-President. 


The Town and Country Camera Club, 
of this city, has just closed its second 
and very successful year. The club has 
been holding regular weekly meetings, at which lectures 
were given upon some subject of interest to all amateurs. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


The last meeting of the season was an exhibit of the 
club work, and a clipping from a local paper is enclosed 
which may be of interest to your readers of the PHoTo 
Era. The officers elected were the following: Presi- 
dent, George L. Nevius; vice-president, E. C. Oliver ; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Gregory; secretary, Melvin W. 
Wright. 
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